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Reverence the highest: have pa- 
tience with the lowest. Let this 
day's performance of the meanest 
duty be thy religion. 

Marearer Fourier Osso.. 


ANOTHER BLUE DAY. 


So here hath been dawning 
Another blue day : 
Think wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away? 


Out of eternity 

This new day is born; 
Into eternity 

At night will return. 


Behold it aforetime 

No eye ever did ; 

, So soon it for ever 
From all eyes is hid. 


Here hath been dawning 
Another blue day : 
Think wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away? 
Tuomas CARLYLE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


NAOMI AND HER TWO 
DAUGHTERS. 


BY SARAH H. FOSTER. 


HERE was at one time a fam- 
ine in the land, when the 
crops had failed, and food 

was very scarce and high. A great 
many families moved away to the 
neighboring countries, where they 
had had rain and there was no scarc- 
ity. A family from Bethlehem 
(where Jesus was afterwards born, 
you remember) was among these : — 
Elimelech, his wife Naomi, and their 
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two grown-up sons. They all went ~~ 
to Moab, a country east of Judea, 
and lived there for ten years; and both of the sons 


married young Moabitish women. 


After a time, however, both of Naomi’s sons 
died, and her husband, also. She was left with- 
out them in this strange land; and she longed for 
her old home in Judea, where she had relatives. 
The famine there was over long ago, and there 
was no reason why she should not go home. So 


_- she started on her journey. The widows of her 


two sons went with her, to keep her company part 
of the way. When they had gone three or four 
miles, she told them that they need go no farther. 
She said, “Go back now, my dear daughters, go 
each one to her mother’s house. You have both 
been very kind to me, and very good to my sons 
who are dead. May the Lord be kind to you, and 
may you both marry again, and have happy homes 
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lodge. Thy people shall be my peo- 
ple, and thy God my God. Where 
thou diest, I will die, and there will 
I be buried. Nothing but death 
shall part me and thee!” 

When Naomi saw that Ruth was 
steadfastly minded to go with her, 
she left off trying to persuade her; 
and we may be sure she was glad 
of her company. And the two went 
on till they came to Bethlehem. 
Then Naomi’s old friends came 
round her in great excitement, for 
they had heard nothing from her. 
“Has Naomi come back?” they 
said. “Is this really Naomi?” 

Of course, she was much changed 
by her great troubles. She said, 
“Tt is Naomi; but I ought not to 
be called Naomi any longer” (the 
name means pleasant, or happy), 
“for I have had bitter sorrow. I 
‘should rather be called Mara” 
(which means bitter). “I went out 
full, and the Lord has brought me 
home again empty.” 

All the town was soon talking 
about her and the beautiful young 
Moabite woman who had come back 
with her. Among those who heard 
the news was a cousin of Naomi’s 
husband, a very rich man named 
Boaz, who owned large fields of 
grain near the city. 

It was in the early spring that 
these things happened, about the 
end of March; but in those warm 
countries grain grows all winter, 
and ripens in the spring. ‘The bar- 
ley was just ripe, but the wheat was 
not yet ready to cut. All the bar- 
ley-fields were full of men reaping. 
In the old-fashioned way of cutting 
down grain with a sickle, and tying 
it up as it is cut into little bundles, 


of your own!” So she kissed them, and they all 
wept to think of parting. At first both the 
daughters said, “ We will go all the way, and 
will live with you in Judea.” 

But Naomi said, “No, you had better go back 
and find other homes. I am very much grieved 
for your sakes that the Lord has afflicted me so 
heavily. I have no more sons now.” 

The two young women were named Orpah and 
Ruth. At last Orpah decided to go back. She 
kissed her mother, and went away toward her own 
home; but Ruth would not go. Naomi said, 
* Your sister has gone back to her own people, and 
to her own gods: you had better follow her.” But 
Ruth said, “ Entreat me not to leave thee, or to re- 
turn from following after thee; for whither thou 
goest I will go, and where thou lodgest I will 


a good‘deal was dropped about; 
and this was always left for poor 
people to pick up. Every field had some women in 
it, following after the reapers, and gleaning up the 
scattered ears. Naomiwas not at all rich, and Ruth 
wanted to do something to help her; and perhaps 
she thought it would be pleasant out in the fields. 
So she asked her mother if she were willing to have 
her go out and glean, and Naomi consented. As it 
happened, when she left the town she went into a 
field belonging to Boaz, and began to fill her bag 
with barley ears. About noon Boaz came out to see 
how the reapers were getting on. He exchanged 
kind greetings with them; and then, seeing a 
stranger among the gleaners, he asked the over- 
seer who it was. The overseer answered, “It is the 
Moabite damsel who came home with Naomi. She 
came early, and asked me if she might glean here; 
and she has been here all the morning.” So Boaz 
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went and spoke to her very kindly, telling her not 
to go anywhere else, but to stay with the other 
girls who were gleaning, and nobody should 
trouble her, and, if she were thirsty, she could find 
plenty of water in some jars that the young men 
had filled. He called her his daughter, and she 
was very much touched, She bowed herself down, 
and said, ‘Why are you so kind to me, who am 
a stranger? What do you know about me?” 

Boaz said, “I have heard of all you have done 
for your mother-in-law,— how you have left your 
own home for her sake, and your own family, 
and have come among strangers. May the God of 
Israel, under whose wings you have come to 
trust, recompense you, and reward you for what 
you have done! ” 

Ruth replied, “ May He bless you, my lord, for 
the kind and comforting words you have said; for 
I know I am a stranger here, and not like one of 
the other women, but you have been friendly to 
me.” 

Then Boaz told her to come eat with the others 
at meal times. And he sat down himself and ate 
with the rest, and handed the roasted ears and the 
other food to Ruth; and, when he went away, he 
spoke privately to the reapers, and told them to 
let her comme among the sheaves to glean, they 
might even drop a few handfuls on purpose for 
her. 

So Ruth collected a great pile of ears; and at 
night, when she beat out the barley grains from 
the husks, she had as much as she could carry 
home. Naomi was very much surprised to see 
how much she had brought. 

“Where have you been gleaning to-day? 
Blessed be he who has been so kind to you! ” 

And Ruth said, “ The name of the owner of the 
land is Boaz.” 

“Blessed be the. Lord,” cried Naomi, ‘“ who 
has continued His favor to the living and to the 
dead! This man Boaz is a kinsman of ours, one 
of our own cousins. Be sure and always keep in 
his fields, for there you will be quite safe.” 

So Ruth always went in and out with the ser- 
vants of Boaz, and gleaned through the barley 
harvest, and through the wheat harvest, which 
came later in the spring. She and her mother 
lived so happily together that the neighbors said to 
Naomi, “She is better to you than seven sons”; 
and everybody in the town spoke well of the young 
foreigner. 

We are not surprised to hear that in the course 
of the summer Ruth was engaged to be married 
to Boaz. But there was a piece of land which 
Boaz wished to buy before the wedding. It had 
belonged to Naomi’s husband, Elimelech; and we 
may suppose that her house stood on it. Now, 
according to the Hebrew law, if a man died, leay- 
ing landed property, and his widow wished to sell 
it, his nearest relative had a right to the first.offer 
of the land. Boaz told Ruth that he was only 
second cousin to Elimelech, but that there was a 
first cousin, who, according to this law, had a 
right to buy this piece of land, if he wished to, and 
he must consult this man. 

In the old cities, like Bethlehem, there was 
nothing like a town-house. The place for public 
business was always at the city gates. So Boaz 
met this cousin of Naomi at the city gate; and 
they chose ten of the elders of the city to join 
them, and to be witnesses of the business. Then 
Boaz explained to his kinsman that this piece of 
land was for sale, and asked him if he wanted to 
buy it. So Boaz bought the land; and the ten 
elders bore witness to the sale, and wished all 
manner of blessings on the young couple. After 
the marriage Naomi lived with them; and when 
a little boy, Obed, was born, she. nursed him, and 
was so fond of him that the neighbors laughed, 
and called the baby Naomi’s son. 


IN OUR LANE. 


Tuerr’s a little gray bird in the apple-tree; 
And every day, 
When I go to play, 
I stand for a minute to hear him sing, 
And I peek for the nest where the apples cling, 
And look for his home that he’s hid from me, 
Where the big red apples cling. 


And early, early, when daylight comes, 
I watch the sun- 
Flecks one by one. 
I lie for a minute, and think how sweet _ 
It is to live in this little street, 
With a pretty bird to feed with crumbs, 
And a boy next door, and things to eat. 


Once mother said; ‘“ Who loves you true?” 
I didn’t say 
Just right away, 
But stood for a minute, then said, “ Oh, yes: 
The cunning little gray bird, I guess!” 
But I don’t think mother meant that, do you? 


Marie L. Van Vorst, in St. Nicholas. 
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A TWITTER FROM BIRD-LAND. 


BY MARION E. PICKERING. 


& IRRA-LA, tirra-lee, wake up, wake up!” 
carolled Mrs. Bluebird, hopping briskly 
across the bare bough of an elm, and 

perching cosily beside her husband. “My dear, 

I really think it is quite time for us to be planning 

our new summer home.” 

“Tsn’t it rather early in the season?” yawned 
Mr. Bluebird, fluffing his feathers and curling up 
his toes, as a chill March wind whistled through 
the elm. 

“Not a bit,” chirruped Mrs. Bluebird, tilting 
lightly on a twig. “I flew across to Brookdale 
yesterday, while you and Mr. Robin were at the 
Audubon Club. ‘Why, Pussy Willow unwrapped 
all her silver furs, and appeared out a week ago.” 

“Bless me! I never dreamed that the season 
had opened,” chirped Mr. Bluebird, thoughtfully 
polishing his bill with his claw. 

“I’m very anxious to settle all our housekeep- 
ing plans before we begin to practise for Easter,” 
twittered Mrs. Bluebird, hopping excitedly from 
twig to twig. “Then I want to have the baby- 
birds well fledged, in time for the June straw- 
berries. It really has been very lonesome since 
our last summer’s children flew away and set up 
housekeeping for themselves,” she cheeped plain- 
tively, with drooping wings. 4 

“There, there, little mother, we’ll begin to 
build at once,” hastily interposed Mr. Bluebird, 
pluming his wings vigorously. 

“I know just the loveliest place for a nest,” 
warbled Mrs. Bluebird, sweetly. “There is a 
beautiful forked branch in the very top of the 
apple-tree beside Judge Armstrong’s library win- 
dow. Now wait a moment, please,” playfully 
spreading her wing before Mr. Bluebird’s bill, as 
he opened it wide in remonstrance. “I know 
perfectly well they have a girl, a boy, and a cat. 
But puss is too fat to catch us, and Louise feeds 
me the most delicious crumbs. As for Teddy, he 
belongs to a Band of Mercy. Don’t you remem- 
ber, that dreadful day when our little Dicky fell 
out of the nest, how carefully Teddy climbed the 
tree and put him safely back again? Why, I won- 
der that every one of my feathers did not turn 
white at once, I was so frightened.” And Mrs. 
Bluebird shook herself into an animated puff-ball. 

“My dear, you know the Sparrows always take 
apartments in that particular tree,” chirped Mr. 
Bluebird, doubtfully. “I do not like to speak ill 
of my neighbors, but I fear they are a very 


quarrelsome family. Why, Mr. Sparrow actually 
drove Mr. Oriole away from home last summer. 
I was really afraid they would come to pecks; but 
Mr. Oriole quietly flew across to the maple, like 
the gentleman that he is.” 

“There’s more than one forked branch in'every 
tree. Never fear. Mrs. Sparrow and I will be 
the best of neighbors. 


“Oh it’s love, love, love, love, 
That makes the world go round,” 


trilled Mrs. Bluebird, softly. ‘Now we'll go and 
take possession at once,” poising airily for flight 
and waving her wings. “One, two, three, fly!” 


“Mamma! Louise! The bluebirds have 
come!” shouted Teddy Armstrong, racing to the 
library window. “I really believe that they are 
going to build a nest in our apple-tree.” 

“Tam almost sure that they are the same ones 
that built in the orchard last summer,” exclaimed 
Louise, as Mr. Bluebird bowed -gravely, and Mrs. 
Bluebird perked her head and quivered and curt- 
sied in an ecstasy of politeness. 

“Churr-rr-rr!” piped a shrill voice. Mrs. Blue- 
bird nearly fell from the bough as an excited 
bunch of bristling brown feathers swooped down 
beneath her. 

“Perhaps you are unaware, madam, that Mr. 
Sparrow and myself have selected this branch for 
our new nest. There is our private mark cut 
into the bark.” Mrs. Bluebird tilted her small 
head, and examined the branch narrowly with her 
bright, restless eyes. _ 

“Really, dear Mrs. Sparrow, you must pardon 
us. We'll move straight down to the next bough 
and be neighbors.” 

“Oh, no,— no, indeed,” stammered Mrs. Spar- 
row, smoothing her ruffled plumage. “I beg that 
you will not alter your plans. We'd take the lower 
bough. It will not make a bit of difference, I as- 
sure you.” 

“Now that will be delightful,” chirruped Mrs. 
Bluebird, hopping lightly down beside her guest. 


“I shall be so glad to have some one to consult 


about my fledglings. Now, if you’ll excuse me, 
I really must go and help my husband. I see the 
dear fellow tugging at a particularly fine straw.” 
And Mrs. Bluebird darted swiftly across the barn- 
yard. . 

Such busy days as followed! Such fetching 
and carrying and fastening and interweaving and 
binding! Such rejoicing when Michael combed 
a great tangle from “Old Roan’s” bushy tail, and 
set it adrift in the barnyard! Such fluttering to 
and fro to summon the Sparrows to share the 
good luck! And, when at length all was com- 
pleted, what a nest! How cunning and round 
and downy-lined! Mr. and Mrs. Bluebird flitted 
from limb to limb, proudly surveying it on every 
side with exultant bursts of song. Then one 
bright morning Teddy noiselessly mounted a chair 
beside the library window, and counted one, two, 
three, four tiny eggs. Now Mrs. Bluebird com- 
posed her nerves and quieted her fidgety little 
body for her long sitting. Then who so devoted 
as Mr. Bluebird, darting hither and thither for 
choice morsels for his patient little wife, shelter- 
ing her with outspread wings during the pattering 
spring showers, and mounting guard on the tiny 
twig above her head during the long star-lit nights? 

One sunny May morning Mrs. Bluebird crooned 
a low, sweet message to her waiting husband. 
Then Mr. Bluebird flew to the top of the apple- 
tree and poured forth a psalm of thanksgiving; 
for the world was brighter and happier than ever 
before, because there were four more little blue- 
birds init! 

Now the days were busier than ever. Such ap- 
petites as those children had! Father and mother 
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flew back and forth untiringly, scarcely pausing 
for a hasty lunch themselves. The little warm 
bodies daily grew plump and feathered until the 
nest was full to overflowing. Next came the long, 
patient rehearsal of the family carol. How the 
fledglings perked their funny, round heads, and 
swelled their queer little throats, and tried their 
best to imitate Papa Bluebird’s clear tenor notes! 
Clinging to the edge of the nest, how intently 
they listened while Mamma Bluebird exhorted 
them always to sing their bravest and cheeriest to 
the sick people and weary people and discouraged 
people that they would find in the great, wide 
world! One dewy summer morning their edu- 
cation was declared complete. They had learned 
the secret of nest-building, handed down from 
generation to generation in the Bluebird family. 
Papa and mamma warbled a duet of farewell and 
encouragement. 

“Come back, my children, when the early 
frosts appear; and we will fly southward to- 
gether,” chirped mamma. 

“We will, we will,” chorused the children, as 
one by one they poised unsteadily upon the edge 
of the nest, waved their wings in farewell, and 
took flight far away into the beautiful great world. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bluebird folded their tired wings, 
tucked their heads snugly beneath, and the sum- 
mer moon shone peacefully on two little downy 
balls perched beside the empty nest. 


Moral excellence is the bright consummate flower 
of all progress. CHartes SuMNER. 


THE FOX AND THE SQUIRREL. 


Two squirrels on the oak-tree sat, 
Engaging in a social chat, 

When one,— the younger of the twain, — 
Of his accomplishments quite vain, 
Began to boast of what he’d done, 

How all his mates he could outrun; 

And, if but half he said was true, 

He could outjump a kangaroo. 


Now, as it chanced, the jagged rocks 
Beneath the tree concealed a fox, 
Who, overhearing what was said 
Among the oak leaves overhead, 
Bethought him of a sly design, 
Whereby he might on squirrel dine. 
So up he sat and clapped his paws, 
Loud shouting, with a mock applause: 


“Bravo! bravo! my agile friend. 

Your wondrous skill I must commend. 
But, really, I should like to see 

You jump from out this tall oak-tree 
To yonder ash, ten feet away.” 

(Twas twenty, I am bound to say.) 

“ The feat will please my children well, 
When I their bed-time story tell.” 


“Nay,” said the elder to young Frisky, 
“ Don’t undertake a jump so risky.” 
To which the younger one replied, 
Puffed up with flattery and pride, 
“Though you may lack ability, 

I'll show you my agility,” 

Then wildly leaped, with aim so blind, 
That — Mr. Fox on squirrel dined. 


And, when the stars winked overhead 

That children should be put to bed, 

Old Reynard to his young ones said : 

“These precepts I would have you heed: 

Let others praise your own good deed. 

Let not the flatterer mislead. 

Despise not what your elders say, 

Nor let blind pride your judgment sway.’ 
Scattered Seeds. 


? 
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THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 


BY L. EUGENIE ELDRIDGE. 


ROF. MORSE, inventor of the electric tele- 
graph and investigator of the mighty power 
of the electric current, early declared that 

neither the ocean nor the distance to be traversed 
would eventually prevent the laying of a marine 
cable connecting continents. 

This prophecy, startling and strange though it 
seemed to the untutored mind, was freely dis- 
cussed in learned circles during the first half of 
the nineteenth century; but no attempt was made 
to stretch a wire across the bed of the Atlantic 
Ocean till 1857. 

On the 26th of June of that year the experi- 
ment began. One-half the mighty cord was coiled 
on board the United States steamship “ Niagara,” 
the other half on the British ship “ Agamemnon.” 
The “Niagara” proceeded toward America, the 
“Agamemnon” toward the coast of Ireland. But 
the wire was three times broken, and the attempt 
givenup. In August it was againtried. But, after 
three hundred and thirty-five miles had been laid, 
it again broke. A third attempt was made in 1858, 
and the ends of the cable were joined in mid-ocean 
July 29. The cable worked for a time; but the 
electric current grew weak, and finally failed. 

But this experiment proved that a submarine 
telegraph between Newfoundland and Ireland 
could be laid, and messages transmitted. A strong 
association was formed, with Mr. Cyrus W. Field, 
a man of wonderful genius, at its head. An expe- 
dition was started in 1865 with improved ma- 
chinery and cables, and the magnificent steamship 
“Great Eastern” to carry it. 

It was to be laid from Valentia Bay to Heart’s 
Content, a distance’ of nineteen hundred miles. 
But this cable was lost in the deep waters of the 
Atlantic. But the dauntless spirit of Mr. Field 
was not quenched. Another effort was made in 
the summer of 1866, and the “Great Eastern” 
again employed. Twenty-four hundred miles of 
cable were coiled in the immense tanks of the 
ship. 

July 13 the expedition started, and arrived at 
Heart's Content, the American terminus, on Fri- 
day, the 27th. Mr. Field, as may be imagined, had 
watched the progress with intense interest. He 
sent the following announcement to friends in 
New York, and it was received throughout the 
land with great delight : — 


HeEART’s Content, July 27. 
We arrived here at nine'o’clock this morning. All 
well. Thank God, the cable is laid, and is in perfect 
working order. Cyrus W. FIELD. 


And the first message from Europe to flash 
across the cable to the western hemisphere was 
that a treaty of peace had been signed between 
Austria and Prussia. 

The Queen of England sent her salutations to 
the President, as follows : — 


The Queen congratulates the President on the suc- 
cessful completion of an undertaking which, she hopes, 
May serve as an additional bond of union between the 
United States and England. 


To this the President replied : — 


The President of the United States acknowledges 
with profound gratification the receipt of her Majesty’s 
dispatch, and cordially reciprocates the hope that the 
cable which now unites the eastern and western 
hemisphere, may serve to strengthen and to perpetu- 
ate peace and amity between the government of 
England and the Republic of the United States. 


Many telegrams from all parts of the world 
were sent to Mr. Field, the man who had led the 
enterprise through discouragements and failures 


to success. People on every hand and in every 
land were ready to do him honor. 

He was a man of mighty faith and energy. He 
expected to succeed, and [ believe it is a rule in 
life that usually the person who expects something 
is the one who gets it. 

Heart’s Content, the American terminus, was a 
small fishing hamlet, hitherto unknown, but des- 
tined to become one of the most interesting geo- 
graphical points of the age. The bay upon which 
it is situated is large and safe. For this reason 
Heart's Content was selected. 


SELAH. 


HE odd little word “selah” occurs seventy- 
one times in the Psalms and three times 
in the book of Habakkuk. Just what it 

means is not definitely known. It is supposed by 
many to be a musical term, indicating a pause or 
interlude in the musical rendition of the Psalm, 
during which the voices of the choir ceased while 
the accompaniment of the instruments continucd 
alone. 

The little word has, therefore, no apparent 
meaning for us at the present day. The great 
preacher Spurgeon, however, has suggested a use 
for it that makes it a great help in the devotional 
reading of the Psalms. 

In view of its probable meaning in olden times, 
he thinks we may translate it, “Stop and think ” 
or “ Pause and consider,” and urges that, wherever 
it occurs, we “suit the action to the word,” paus- 
ing to meditate. 

The suggestion is a valuable one, worthy of 
adoption, especially in these busy, hurrying days 
at the close of the century. Our Bible-reading is 
too often accomplished with the unseemly haste 
characteristic of the age. During a series of re- 
vival meetings conducted by the evangelist Charles 
H. Yatman it was deemed best for the pastors to 
take entire charge of the public worship in their 
own churches on Sunday morning. Though Mr. 
Yatman was present at one of the churches, he 
chose to sit as an auditor on the pulpit platform. 

Twice during the hour — once when the Script- 
ure lesson was read, and again at an impressive 
point ‘in the sermon— he suddenly cried out ina 
clear, penetrating voice that reached every cor- 
ner of the building, “ Hearken! hearken!” The 
effect was electrical. So quaint and so unexpected 
was it that the entire audience was aroused, be- 
coming at once alert and attentive to all that was 
said. 

The word “selah,” with Spurgeon’s translation, 
should come to us as the voice of God himself, 
crying, “Hearken! hearken! Stop and think. In 
your hurried reading, you are overlooking precious 
truths.” 

Perhaps it would be well for us if the little word 
were written all through the Bible instead of 
being confined to the Psalms and the third chapter 
of Habakkuk. But, if the habit of stopping to 
think and pausing to consider be faithfully prac- 
tised wherever “selah” gives the admonition, it 
will become a fixed habit in reading other portions 
of God's word as well.— B. M. Brain, in the 
Wellspring. 


LAMP that is not bright enough to light 
A the ordinary evening meal would not be 

the best light for a light-house tower. And 
so the religion that does not brighten our own 
home is hardly a religion that will make us yalu- 
able elsewhere. 


It is so natural for a man to pray that no the- 
ory can prevent him from doing it. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
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Tam glad tothink I am not bound to make the 
world go right, but only to discover and to do, 
with cheerful heart, the work that God appoints 

JEAN INGELOW. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE RED-EYED VIREO, OR PREACHER 
BIRD. 


BY EMILY F. CARLETON. 


O PREACHER-BIRD, in the tree so high, 

Your pulpit reaching to heaven nigh, 
Your honest, hearty, and cheerful zeal 
So earnestly voicing the truth you feel, 
Incessantly pressing the soul-appeal! 


Do you think we mortals of earth can reach 
To that high standard of which you preach? 
That our spirit-flight aloft may wing, 
So strong in faith as your notes that ring 
In the thrilling discourse you daily bring? 


The preacher’s voice rang clear, afar, 
Ilis eye aglow, like a fiery star,— 
“You see it; you know it; listen to me,”— 


And the lithe form swayed with its ecstasy — 


“ You know it, verily, verily!” 

O Preacher, your text is a puzzle to me: 

1 am weary with trying your meaning to sce. 
“You are weary ? verily; listen to me; 
Oh, why is it? why isit? Don't you see? 
My text is: Verily, cheery are we ! 


“The Holy Spirit !— there we owe it; 
The Holy Spirit !— thus we know it; 
You see it; you know it; listen to me; 
Firstly, secondly, finally : 
Verily, verily, cheery are we!” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE TRIAL OF SIR FOX. 


BY FREDERICK JOHNSON. 


nose, smoothed his wig, and then rapped 
sharply on the desk before him. 

“People of the forest,” he remarked in a severe 
tone, ‘‘we have assembled here to-day to try Sir 
Fox for felony. Such a scoundrel should not be 
loose, for only last night he stole Farmer Greene’s 
drake. Although the Fox family has always had 
a bad reputation, yet, as judge of the people, I 
have overlooked certain misdeeds. Yesterday, 
however, the farmer came to me, and said that his 
ducks had been disappearing for some time. So, 
as Constable Bull-dog has caught the thief in the 
very act, I determined to put a stop to them. 

“You all thought it would be best to form a 
court. I, therefore, eae these twelve grave 
owls to act as jurymen.” 

Here there was a laugh from the onlookers, for 

the owls were half-asleep. But the judge only 
glared sternly at the offenders, and continued : — 
_ “As the constable has given his testimony, I 
will now hear the lawyer for the defence.” So 
saying, Judge Bruin leaned back in his chair, and 
looked pompously around the court-room. 

At these words Porcépic, the porcupine, arose. 
He was very wise and sly, although any one look- 
ing at him would never guess it. He was of very 
old French descent; and, as he had studied law in 
Paris for a long time, Reynard had paid him a 
large sum to get him out of his present difficulty. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” said he, “I will begin 
my plea by relating to you an incident that oc- 
curred last autumn, and of which I was a witness. 
One day, while I was wandering through the for- 
est, I came upon a bear gorging himself with a 
mass of honey which he had taken from a tree. 


face BRUIWN set his glasses firmly upon his 


BIRTHPLACE OF THE POET WHITTIER 


The queen bee was flying anxiously about his 
head; and, as I drew near unnoticed, I heard her 
say in a piteous voice,— 

““* Please, good Bruin, eat all you wish, but do 
leave us a little; for summer has gone, and we 
cannot make much more.’ 

“But the bear kept right on, and, having eaten 
his fill of the honey, trampled the rest ruthlessly 
into the ground, and ambled away, leaving the 
poor bees lamenting over the destruction of their 
labor of the whole summer. Your honor,” con- 
tinued the porcupine, turning suddenly toward the 
judge, “why look so ashamed? I did not say 
which bear it was. Does the coat fit?” 

Poor Bruin’s embarrassment became still more 
evident; and at the end of the speech he buried his 
nose in his paws, and gave a pathetic grunt of 
mortification. 

“ Another incident, and I shall be done,” contin- 
ued Porcépic. ‘“Ithappened that following winter. 
Perhaps some of you here remember Cre-ie. A 
better mouse never lived. Always hunting for food 
for her babies, in winter she often had a very hard 
time. Once, after a great snow-storm, she was 
hurrying home late at night, with some grains for 
her hungry ones. To reach her destination, she 
had to cross a large open space in Owls’ Valley.” 

Here the jurymen started up, and became very 
wide-awake indeed. 

“She knew it was dangerous,” went on the por- 
cupine, “but, seeing nothing about, started. When 
half-way across, there was a rushing of wings, and 
several great owls swooped down on their prey. 
Her motherless babies would have starved, had 
not Grandfather Rabbit taken pity on them, and 
adopted them. 

“And, lastly, Reynard, though not in the right, 
only procured enough to feed his family for that 
day. Now, people of the forest, do you think it 
right that the wicked should judge the wicked? ” 

“The jury will please now consult together,” 
said the judge, rather feebly. 

A few moments, and then the owls announced 
with one accord the verdict, “ Not guilty.” 


SUNSHINY SAINTS. 


HE ministry of gladness is one of incal- 
culable power. We cannot make the 
world better or happier by going about in 

it with sad face and heavy heart and desponding 
speech. If our religion is not able to make us re- 
joicing Christians, victorious over all pain, loss, 
and sorrow, it will not impress the men and women 
about us who are bowing under their burdens and 
longing for help. But, if Christ is to us a Friend 
and Helper who can enable us to overcome, not 
only every spiritual enemy, but also every sorrow, 


loss, and trial, and to sing in the darkest midnight, . 


the weary and heavy-laden ones of earth who see 


our life will be eager to find the secret of our glad- 


ness. 

We can serve the world in no other way so well 
as by being glad Christians. Then light will shine 
from us wherever we go: we will be true re- 
vealers of God. Selected. 


*M going a-calling,” the girl announced mer- 
rily. “What are you going to call for?” 
was the quick response. “What am I going 

to call for?” the girl repeated. “I don’t under- 
stand.” “I mean,” the friend answered, “ are you 
going to call for gossip, dress, the latest fads, or 
are you going to call out the best side of your 
friends, and in the few minutes that you are with 
them put something worth keeping into your life 
and theirs? You know we generally get what we 
look for in this life of ours.” The girl’s face, 
as she went down the steps, wore a new expres- 
sion. 


True politeness is the spirit of benevolence show- 
ing itself in a refined way. It ts the expression 
of good will and kindness. It promotes both 
beauty in the man who possesses it and happiness 
an those who are about him. It is a religious 


duty, and should be a part of religious training, — 


BEECHER, 


Every Other Sunday. 


ROVER IN CHURCH. 


) *Twas a Sunday morning in early 
; May,— 
_ A beautiful, sunny, quiet day; 
_ And all the village, old and young, 
Had trooped to church when the church 
bells rung 
The windows were open, and breezes 
sweet 
_ Fluttered the hymn-books from seat to 
: seat. 

; Even the birds in the pale-leaved birch 
_ Sang as softly as if in church. 


Right in the midst of the minister’s 
; prayer 

| There came a knock at the outer door. 
_ “Who’s there, I wonder!” the sexton 
E _ thought, 

_ As his careful ear the tapping caught. 
: Rap — rap,. rap — rap, —a__ louder 
4 sound, — 

‘ The boy on the back seat turned around. 
-- What could it mean ? for never before 
Had any tapped at the old church door 


X | Again the tapping, and now ’tis loud. 

4 The ministér paused,— though his head 
was bowed. 

_ fap-pi-ty-rap! This never will do. 

The girls are peeping and laughing, too. 

_ So the sexton tripped over the creaking 

floor, 

Lifted the latch, and opened the door. 

In there trotted, as big as a bear, 


A great black dog, with a solemn air. 


Right up the centre aisle he pattered. 
People might laugh, it little mattered. 
Straight he went to a little maid, 
Who blushed and hid, as though afraid, 
_ And there sat down, as if to say,— 
“Ym sorry I was late to-day. 

But better late than never, you know. 
Besides, I waited an hour or so, 


“And couldn’t get them to open the door, 
_ Though I banged my tail and knocked 
e \ the floor. 

Now, little mistress, I’m going to stay 

And hear what the minister has to say.” 
The poor little girl hid her face, and 

cried ; 

But the big dog nestled close to her side, 
And kissed her, dog fashion, tenderly, 
Wondering what the matter could be! 


The dog being large and the sexton 
small, 

He sat through the sermon, and heard 
it all, 

As solemn and wise as any one there, 

_ With a very dignified, scholarly air. 


GOOD MORNING! 


And, instead of scolding, the minister 
q said, 
_ As he laid his hand on the sweet child’s head 
After the service, “I never knew 
Two better listeners than Rover and you.” 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE PRINCESS DORINDA’S JEWELS. 
; BY EMMA LEE BENEDICT. 


HERE was once a king who had a frugal 
mind, “ Enough for necessity, nothing for 
t show,” was his motto. He lived simply, 
kept few servants, and did not burden his people 
with heavy taxes. 
; This king had a little daughter, named Dorinda, 
__who, like most children, was fond of pretty things. 
J . 
} 


She would have liked very much to wear rich 
dresses and jewels, such as other princesses wore. 
Even the daughters of the dukes and counts who 
came to the palace on great occasions wore finer 
clothing and more costly jewels than she. 

But the Princess Dorinda had a good heart, and 
she would not have wished the people of the coun- 
try to go cold and hungry in order that she might 
wear fine clothes. 

In fact, the princess had only one real serious 
fault. She never put anything she touched back 
into the place where she found it. The queen, 
her mother, used to say that it took the time of 
one servant to follow the princess around, and put 
in order the things she displaced. 

Many plans were tried to cure the princess of 


her bad habit. She even had her royal little hands 
tied one day, so that she could not touch anything 
the whole day long. But the very next day she 
did a worse thing than ever. 

Going into the throne-room and finding no one 
there, she began to play with the golden crown that 
her father wore on all state occasions. She put it 
on her head, and then sat down upon the throne 
and waved the golden sceptre, as she imagined she 
would do if she were a king and people gathered 
around her. 

The next day neither the crown nor the sceptre 
could be found. There was to be agreat meeting 
of the princes and nobles, at which it would be 
very improper for the king to appear without his 
crown. So a long search was made through 
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every room and hall of the palace, but it could not 
be found. The king met his nobles with no crown 
on his head, the reason given out being that some 
one had stolen it; and go every one thought. 

A few days afterward a servant happened to 
move some draperies hanging in a passage-way ; 
and there behind them lay the lost. crown and 
sceptre, just where the Princess Dorinda had 
thrown them as she ran out to chase a butterfly in 
the palace yard. 

The princess was very sorry when told of all the 
trouble she had made, and, after the king and the 
queen and the high councillor had all talked with 
her very seriously about her fault, she went out in 
the palace yard and sat down on the grass near her 
favorite snowdrop bush to think it over. 

She had been there only a few minutes when she 
heard a faint ‘*Ting-a-ling! ting-a-ling!” that 
seemed to come from underneath the snowdrop 
bush. 

The princess listened, and soon she heard it 
again,—‘‘'Tinkle, tinkle, ting-a-ling! ting-a-ling- 
ting!” 

What could it be? It sounded like tiny little 
bells. Very carefully she pushed aside the 
branches of the snowdrop bush and looked in. 

There, upon the lowest branch, sat one of the 
queerest little old women the princess had ever 
seen. She wore a red petticoat and a green jacket 
with silver buttons; and on her head was a high- 
pointed red hat, with chains of silver beads fes- 
tooned around it. 

Ilere and there among the beads were little 
silver bells that tinkled every time she nodded her 
head, She was nodding now to the princess, and 
smiling a queer little smile that left scarcely any- 
thing to be seen of her face except a few funny 
wrinkles. The princess was sure she must be a 
fairy. 

“Do you happen to know a little girl who would 
like some jewels?” the fairy asked in a shrill little 
voice, at the same time opening a pretty pink box 
that contained the most wonderful jewels the prin- 
cess had ever seen. 

There were a necklace of pearls and rubies, two 
bracelets of braided gold, one with clusters of gar- 
nets and pearls in the crossings between the strands, 
the other with emerald and pearl clusters. 

There was a finger ring of slender gold wire bent 
into three fine coils at the top, and in each coil was 
a tiny diamond. And there was a splendid pin in 
the form of a crescent, like a slender new moon; 
and the whole length of the crescent was studded 
with sparkling gems. 

The princess clasped her hands, and looked at the 
jewels, too full of admiration to speak. 

“Would you like them, my dear?” asked the 
fairy, holding out the box, which was much larger 
than herself, toward the princess. 

“Oh, yes, mvam, I would like them so much! 
Are they really for me?” the princess said. 

“They may become yours on certain conditions,” 
said the fairy. “I willlet you take them fora year. 
Every day you must wear at least one of the pieces. 
At the end of the year you must bring them back 
here, and I will come and look at them. If they 
are all in good condition, they will then be yours.” 

“Oh, I will take the very best care of them!” 
exclaimed the princess. “1 will dust and polish 
them every day.” 

“There is only one thing that will injure them,” 
said the fairy. “You will notice that each piece 
in the box is hung upon a little gold hook. When- 
ever any of the jewels are taken out, they must be 
returned, each to the same hook. If you lay them 
down or leave them outside the box when you take 
them off, or if you hang the necklace on a hook 
where one of the bracelets belongs, the gold will 
turn at once to dull brass and the precious jewels 
to common pebbles. 


When she had said this, the fairy handed thé box 
of jewels to the princess, and vanished. 

Now it happened that the very next night there 
was to be a grand ball at the house of one of the 
nobles, and the Princess Dorinda was invited. She 
could hardly wait for the time to arrive, s0 anxious 
was she to wear the jewels. 

Many times during the next day she went to the 
box, and opened it to look at the pretty ornaments 
inside. Once she lifted the necklace out, and was 
just about to clasp it around her neck when word 
was brought that her mother wished her to come at 
once to the dressing-room to try on the dress she 
was to wear in the evening. 

ager to see the dress, she ran out in haste, 
throwing the necklace down upon her bureau. 
When she went to put it on that evening, it no 
longer gleamed with pearls and rubies. It was 
only a string of common pebbles. 

Poor Princess Dorinda! All her tears could not 
change the jewels back again. 

She was very careful when she returned from 
the ball that night to hang each piece back upon 
its proper hook, as she thought; but, alas! she had 
forgotten, when she took the bracelets down, to 
notice which hook the one with the emeralds hung 
upon, and which the one with garnets. The next 
time she went to the jewel-case she found the 
stones in both of the bracelets changed to pebbles, 
for she had not hung each upon its own proper hook. 

Only the ring and pin were now left. For a long 
time the princess was very careful to put these in 
their proper places when she took them off; but 
one night she forgot, and left them lying upon her 
table, and the next morning they, too, were 
valueless. 

So the princess lost all the pretty jewels the 
fairy had given her. 

One day, as she sat near the snowdrop bush in 
the palace garden, wondering what the fairy 
would say when she came again, she heard a faint 
tinkle, just like: that made by the fairy’s little 
silver bells. Pushing aside the branches, she peeped 
in; and there, sure enough, sat the fairy. 

“Well, how are the jewels, my pretty princess? ” 
the fairy asked, nodding as before and drawing 
her face all up in funny wrinkles. 

The poor little princess had to confess that not. 
a jewel was left. 

“But O, Madame Fairy,” the princess pleaded, 
“if you would only let me try over again, I think I 
could keep them now; for I have learned to put 
things away in their places after I have used them.” 

“Ah! I see,” said the fairy. ‘Practice in put- 
ting your jewels away helped you to form the habit 
of putting other thingsaway. Very good. In that 
case, I think we will let you try again, but not in 
just the same way. Here is a magic napkin, which 
I will let you take. very night lay the necklace, 
bracelets, pin, and ring upon this napkin, and roll 
them up in it. The next morning unroll them, and 
hang each piece in its proper place in the casket. 

“ Do this every night and morning for a year, and 
at the end of that time your jewels will be restored. 
If you forget, and miss a single night, you will have 
to begin the year over again.” 

At this the fairy vanished as before, leaving the 
magic napkin. 

The princess did as the fairy directed every 
night and morning for a whole year. At the end 
of that time, as she unrolled the napkin one morn- 
ing, there lay the sparkling jewels, as beautiful as 
when the fairy first brought them to her. 


For Every Other Sunday, 
HE DID KNOW SOMETHING. 


NE of Dr. EB. KE. Hale’s rules about con- 
versation is, “Never underrate your in- 
terlocutor.” I saw an illustration of this 

precept a few days ago when two people underrated 


each other in an amusing manner. I was driving 
to Cambridge with Miss T., a clever girl who has 
studied at Radcliffe College and once took a prize 
for an essay on American history. We were driven 
by Patrick Mullany, a young Irishman in our 
stable keeper’s employ, who lately came over, and 
never went to our public schools. Miss T. appar- — 
ently supposed him profoundly ignorant; for, when 
he had crossed Allston Bridge and reached the 
Square, and I had asked her, as her errand was 
nearest, if she would direct Pat where she wished 
to go, she leaned forward, and said distinctly, so 
that he might be sure to understand her, ‘ Patrick, 
please turn to the right,— that direction, I mean; 
and, when we have passed the statue of a man 
sitting down before a very large building with a 
tower in the centre ”— 

“I guess, Miss,” interrupted Patrick, respect- 
fully, but firmly, as if he really must enlighten 
such fearful ignorance, “I guess you mean the 
statue of John Harvard, the founder of the college; 
and the big building is Memorial Hall, built in — 
honor of the soldiers, not of the last war, Miss, 
but of the Civil War. I'll show it to you when we 
pass it.” 

So Patrick drove us along, and, as he went, 
pointed out the various objects of interest in Cam- — 
bridge, the colleges, the gymnasium, law school, ete. 
How he had learned to know them I don’t know, 
but know them he did, and made not a single mis- 
take as guide. Miss T. listened politely, and let 
Patrick think her as ignorant as he chose; for, as 
she said to me afterward, ‘how was he to know I 
knew anything about John Harvard and Memorial — 
Hall when I did not call them by their proper 
names? ” TT 


For Lvery Other Sunday. 

GOD’S HOLIEST ALTAR. 

BY THOMAS DAWES. 

I soucur at Wisdom’s shrine the way to bliss. 
Minerva answered, and she told me this: 
“Think not, fond youth, a velvet path to see: 
’*Tis furrowed oft with dark calamity. 
But thank thy stars for every seeming woe: 
It is thy friend, then count it not thy foe,— 
An angel sent on embassy of love, 
Lifting thy hope from earth, to fix its home above. 
In search of happiness all lives are passed : 
Few are the gainers of the prize at last. 
Wouldst thou be sure that great reward to win, 
Search thou with honest zeal the world within. 
Gain thou that world, a monarch, rule supreme, _ 
Find earthly bliss no vain enthusiast’s dream. 
Moderate in joy, rejoice; in sorrow, mourn; 
Muse on man’s lot,— be thine discreetly borne. 
One other truth, then from my shrine depart: 
God’s holiest altar is the holiest heart.” 
Thus Wisdom spoke: a Heayen-born echo rung — 
My tale is told, the poet’s lay is sung. 


LITTLE RAINDROPS. 


On, where do you come from, 
You little drops of rain, 
Pitter-patter, pitter-patter, 
Down the window-pane ? 
They say I’m very naughty, 
But I’ve nothing else to do 
But sit here at the window : 
I should like to play with you. 


Tell me, little raindrops, 
Is that the way you play, ; 
Pitter-patter, pitter-patter, 
All the rainy day ? 
The little raindrops cannot speak; 
But “ pitter-patter, pat,” 
Means, “ We can play on this side: 
Why can’t you play on that ?” 
Selected. 
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DO WHAT YOU CAN. 


\ 


_ Surposs the little cowslip should hang its golden 


cup, 
And say I’m such a tiny flower, I’d better not 
grow up: 


How many a weary traveller would miss its fra- 


grant smell, 
How many a little child would grieve to lose it 
from the dell! 


How many deeds of kindness each one of us 
may do, 

Although we have so little strength, and little wis- 
dom, too. 

We want a loving spirit, and more than strength 
to prove 

How many things we all may do for others by our 
love. 

Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DAISY’S MISTAKE. 


BY BERTHA FLORENCE. 


AISY was not at home, but over in the big, 

old-fashioned white house at play with 

Evelyn Grey, the little girl who lived there. 

i) hey had been in the attic, dressing up, childlike, in 

grandma’s old hoops and quaint dresses of bunting 

and silk, and were just thinking of parading out 
around the piazza, when the front door-bell rang. 

Evelyn peeked down over the banisters, and ex- 
claimed: “Oh, goody! it’s mamma; and she’s been 
into Boston, too. Come on, Daisy, and let her in.” 

Regardless of flounced petticoats and trailing 
gowns, both children tore down the stairway, and 
‘opened the porch door, to find “mamma” quite 
laden with budgets and bundles of mysterious 
shapes and dimensions. 

“Now you rest your tired arms, marmsie, and 
let Daisy and me carry them all in to the library 
for you. And then you'll tell me which are mine, 
won’t you?” She said coaxingly. 

“TI think, Evelyn, that all my purchases for you 
are useful ones. There’s this plaid for a new skirt, 
and some edging for your blue muslin,— 

“But what’s this flat package in this small en- 
velope? Just feel.” And mamma did so. 

“Oh, I forgot that: you may open it. Mr. 
Wentworth, the man where I always buy my sta- 
tionery, sent it to you, and said, ‘Tell your daugh- 
ter that my little girl has one precisely the same.’ ” 

*Oh! oh! a paper doll! just what I wanted! 
What little fat legs and arms! And now I can use 
my roll of paper for dresses. No one can guess 
what I shall name her. I shall christen her Helen 


Wentworth. That’s her name, you know.” 


“ Whose name, deary?” 

“Why, Mr. Wentworth’s little girl. I only 
wish that Daisy had a Helen Wentworth, too. I 
wonder if he wouldn’t give her one, if he knew.” 

“Perhaps so,” answered Mrs. Grey. “Now, 
little grandmas, if you're going to play, hadn’t you 
better change your wardrobes for some of smaller 


_ circumference? ” 


“Allright, marmsie. We'll put them all away 
just’ zactly as we found them.” 

A few minutes later the children, in their own 
little woollen checks, were seated on the floor of the 
play-room, with mucilage, scissors, papers, and all 
such implements as paper-doll dressmakers require 
scattered about them. 


Next day Daisy went visiting at her uncle’s in 
Jamaica Plain; and, walking home from the elec- 
trics to her house, she passed a store with the sign 
over the door “ W. S. Wentworth’s, Periodicals.” 

“OQ mamma, Mr. Wentworth is giving away 
paper dolls. Just wait the leastest minute while I 


. run in, and ask for one.” 
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A man, with only one arm, stood behind the 
counter, and looked down over his spectacles as she 
approached him. 

“What can I do for you, my little woman?” he 
said brightly. 

“Please, sir, if not too much ‘ boffer,’ 
Helen. Wentworth.” 

“A what?” And the gentleman looked puzzled. 

“A Helen Wentworth, sir” (a little louder). 

“But I have only one Helen; and I could not 
give my own little Helen to any one, if the Presi- 
dent should ask it.” 

“Oh, well, you don’t understand. Ill try to 
*xplain it to you.” And the little face began to red- 
den like poppies. “I know a girl whom you sent a 
Helen —I mean a paper doll — to, and she called it 
Helen Wentworth, after your little girl; and I 
thought maybe you’d give me one, too. I guess I 
couldn’t have asked quite proper, else you wouldn’t 
jaugh so.” 

“You asked just right, and I’ma stupid old man; 
but I'll see what I can do for you, child. Helen, 
my dear!” 

A small door at back of the store was opened; 
and out came a little girl, whose face Daisy 
thought very sweet. 

“Helen, have we any more paper dolls like the 
one I gave you? This little girl wants one.” 

“Yes, papa, I saved one, in case mine got lost or 
anything; and I’ll get it for her.” 

“Ts this the right kind?” she asked, as she 
brought in the doll. 

“Oh, yes, that’s a real Helen,— a —a— real nice 
paper doll. I’m ever so much ’bliged.” 

Just then Daisy’s mother came up to the counter ; 
and the storekeeper spoke a few words to her in 
an undertone, and they seemed much amused. 

“Daisy,” said the lady, when they reached the 
sidewalk, “why did you ask for a Helen Went- 
worth, dear? Her father might have been put 
out, had he not been one of the good-natured 
sort.” 

“Why, it wasn’t a bad mistake, was it? I couldn’t 
think of anything else to call it but that, and I 
*xplained it to him when he asked over.” 

The real Helen was greatly pleased when she 
heard that the little girl wanted her father to give 
her away; and, after that, she always spoke to 
Daisy, when she mether. In fact, they became ex- 
cellent friends as time went on, and all because of 
Daisy’s funny mistake. 


I'd like a 
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BY KATE BLACKBURN. 


66 ELL me a story, mamma,” said the pet 
of the house, as her mother tucked her 
in bed. 


Mamma wasinahurry. So she said, “ Well, a 
short one. 

“Once there was a biddy walking around, look- 
ing very sad. The big rooster came along, and 
said in their language, ‘ What is the trouble, dear?’ 

“The old biddy said, ‘ I can’t find my babies.’ 

“So the big rooster started off with her to look 
for the missing babies. They went all over the 
place, but did not find them. 

“At last, as they were going by the woodpile 
near the shed, they heard a faint peeping. They 
looked around, but could see no chickens. Close 
beside them was a half-bushel measure, lying bot- 
tom upward; and there, they felt sure, were the 
chickies, but it was too heavy to turn over. What 
could they do? 

“They just went to work and cackled as hard 
as they could. The biddy had a sharp, shrill 
cackle, and the rooster a big loud one; and they 
made a great deal of noise. 


“Just then Mrs. Bates said, ‘ What is the matter 
with those hens?’ She looked out of the window, 
and saw them. Then she went and found the 
chickens, and let them out; and they ran off with 
their mother, as happy as could be. 

“The measure was leaned up against the shed, 
and the chicks went to pick some pieces of corn 
from it; for Mr. Bates had been using it to meas- 
ure corn. One jumped on the lower edge, then 
another; and the measure tipped and turned over, 
and shut them up as tight as could be. And there 
they had to stay until Mrs. Bates let them out. 

“Now I have told you a little story. So shut up 
your eyes, and go to sleep.” And mamma kissed 
her good-night, and went downstairs. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BEWARE OF LIZARDS. 
(YounG CONTRIBUTORS.) 


“Grandma, please tell Lily and me a story about 
when you were a little girl,’ asked Pauline. 

“Do, grandma,”’ pleaded Lily. 

“T believe I’ve told you about all I can remember,”’ 
answered grandma; but a smile lighted up her face as 
she said, ‘* Well, I will tell you what happened to a 
little friend and myself in the woods once, 

‘My friend’s name was Evelyn, but we called her 
Eva for short,”’ said grandma. 

‘Eva had come to spend the day with me, and in 
the afternoon we thought we would try to find some 
violets in the woods. Our house was surrounded by 
woods, and in the spring-time these woods abounded in 
those large spring violets. 

“Well, as I said before, Eva and I thought we 
would try to find some. We started to look for them 
behind the garden. We were unsuccessful for quite a 
long time, but after a while we found some very pretty 
violets. Their color was a rich deep purple. We 
picked all we could find, and then started to look for 
some more. We passed a very pretty little bubbling 
brook. It was called ‘Flower Brook,’ because you 
could always find such pretty flowers on its brink. We 
went a good ways from home, and found a good many 
violets. We picked all we could carry, and then sat 
down on a log to arrange them. 

‘‘ While we were arranging them, I said: 
believe I’ve got a snake or lizard up my sleeve. 
sure enough, Please, look!’ 

‘“‘T suppose, Pauline, that you and Lily do not see 
how a person could very well look up your sleeve. 
But, when I was a little girl, they made the sleeves very 
large. Each sleeve took up about a yard of cloth. 

‘* Eva looked, and said, ‘Oh, Alice, it is a lizard!’ ”’ 

“Grandma, didn’t you nearly faint?’’ asked Lily. 

“T must confess that I almost did,’’ answered 
grandma. 

“We were a good way from home, and we didn’t 
know what to do. I asked Eva to pull him out, I 
don’t know whether the lizard was a girl or boy; but, 
at any rate, I will call it a he. But Eva said she 
could not pull him out. 

“©¢ You took one out by its tail at school,’ I said. 

«But this one’s head is downward, and I can’t get 
at its tail,’ explained Kya. 

««¢ Well, then, go home and get mother,’ I said. 

*¢¢T don’t know the way,’ said Kiva. 

“TJ told her the way, and she started; but she couldn't 
find it, and came back. I told her again, but she 
wasn’t any more successful than before. 

‘‘Hva wanted me to go home, but I put all thoughts 
of that to flight. 

““¢T am not going to budge from where [ am. 

“(O—o—o—o0—0—o0—o0!’ 

‘©¢ What in the world is the matter, Alice? 
Eva. 

‘‘ Eva looked again. This time the lizard’s tail was 
downward. Eva pulled at the tail, and— oh, horrors! 
—she pulled off a piece of it. She pulled again, with 
no better success. She pulled again, and—oh, joy 
and victory!—she pulled it out.” 

‘ Weren't you glad, grandma ?’’ asked Pauline, 

‘You may be sure of that, my dear,’’ answered 
grandma, 

‘«¢ Well, Eva, we have had an adventure,’ I said. 


Prisciuta C. Goopwyn. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


A very young reader of Avery Other Sunday 
has asked the Editor to explain what was meant by 
“ Consideration” in the previous number. 

Two boys found a bird’s nest with eggs. They 
were collecting specimens, but did not stop to Con- 
sider, and so carried off all the eggs. The poor 
birds were full of sorrow. One egg would have 
been enough. 

Two girls went out to pick blossoms. They 
were planning to decorate a school-room; but they 
did not Consider, and so broke down young trees 
and spoiled noble boughs. By carefulness they 
might have taken home all they needed without 
harming a tree. 

Two young men went fishing. They were only 
out for fun; but, instead of catching enough for 
sport, they took all they could, and threw most of 
them away, dead, in the bushes and on the rocks. 
They did not Consider. 

Now is it plain? 

On page 158 is a poem, “God's Holiest Altar.” 
It was read sixty years ago by the author, and is the 
ending of the class poem (Harvard), at the grad- 
uation Aug. 28, 1839. Rev. Mr. Dawes calls it 
“The Conclusion of the Whole Matter: Ecclesi- 
astes xii. 13.” Our paper welcomes young and 
old. 


LETTER- BOX. 


DorcHESTER, Mass. 
Dear Editor,— We enclose an original enigma and 
anagram, and hope you will think them good enough 
to publish in the Every Other Sunday. We also en- 
close answer to Enigma XXVIII. Enigma XXYVII. 
we did not understand. Wishing long life to your 
paper, we are, Your friends, 
Mary Horr and Auice L.-WaArzE. 


DorcuEsTER, Mass. 
Dear Editor,— Enclosed is an enigma and ana- 
gram, which, if you think good enough, I should like 
to see published in the Every Other Sunday. I am a 
reader of your paper, and enjoy making out the puz- 
zles very much. Wishing your paper long life and 
great success, I remain, Yours respectfully, 
Jessig J. LAKE. 


ALAMEDA, Cat. 
Dear Editor,—I am a little girl eleven years old. 
I go to the Unitarian Sunday School, and we get the 
Every Other Sunday. I enjoy it very much. En- 
closed you will find a few puzzles; and, if you think 
they are good enough to publish, I would like to have 
you do so. Our minister is Rey. George R. Dodson. 

Yours truly, 
HELEN Davis BANCROFT. 


Hupson, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—I wish to tell you that I enjoy your 
paper very much. I attend the Unitarian Sunday 
School. I am in a class of thirteen girls, who are 
from twelve to fourteen years of age. Hoping to see 

enclosed enigma in print, I am, 
Your reader, 
Marrna L. Tower. 


FUR AND FEATHERS.—THIRTY CONCEALED 
ANIMALS. 

After one rebuff alone, I came long ago to the con- 
clusion that, while the hunter of fur, feather, and 
horn-bearing animals undermines his health in ‘his 
search, in chill altitudes or in the tropics, becoming 
the negro’s prey, often disabled, sometimes lost, 
riches, even millions, will not tempt me to share his 
sport. No cockney need e’er try to go at all; nor a 
monk, eyeing everything askance, tottering in his 
buckled shoes in a way akin to staggering. No, it 
must be a very smart, enduring man, firm in knee and 
ankle, to clamber at ease all day over an Alp a cat 
could not scale, even with his meagre belongings and 
plenty of oxygen to breathe. No wonder he comes 
home with a look of pride I deride and regret on his 
wan face. Exchange. 


ANAGRAM. 


Eoplep how vile ni lgsas souhes smut ton wothr 
nesost. Epwarp P. DANIELS. 


ENIGMA XXXI. 


I AM composed of 31 letters. 

My 22, 29, 23, 12, 9, 19, is one of the seasons. 

My 2, 28, 6, 17, is one who entertains. 

My 4, 16, 30, 24, 19, 16, 10, 29, 26, is used in mak- 
ing different articles of food out of flour. 

My 17, 11, 25, 18, is part of a tool used in haying. 

My 7, 3, 25, is one of the soft metals. 

My 14, 8, 20, 31, is the first word of my whole. 

My 18, 11, 21, 27, are used in the construction of 
a railroad. 

My 15, 5, 30, 1, is part of a sword. 

My whole was said by a writer of Revolutionary 
times. RuEA WEST. 


ENIGMA XXXII. 


Tam composed of 10 letters. 

My 2, 1, 3, is what falls in summer time at night. 
My 10, 8, cf 9, is what boys sometimes do. 

My 6, 1, 8, 9, we wear on one foot. 

My 3, 4, 5, 1, some people drink. 


My whole is a noted actor. Epna Locke. 


ENIGMA XXXIII. 


I am composed of 12 letters. 

My 7, 5, 11, 10, 8, 9, is a minister’s field of action. 
My 6, 10, 11, 2, is what is found after a rain. 

My 4, 12, 3, is to chop. 

My 1, 10, 7, is what the frost does. 

My whole is a State. 


ANSWERS. TO PUZZLES IN NO. 18. 


CHARADE. A—bun—dance. 
Eniema XXVII. Augustus Cesar. 
Enicma XXVIII. Harvard College. 


BEHEADED WORDS. 


4. Heat, eat. 
5. Yearn, earn. 
6. Bring, ring. 


1. Cheap, heap. 
2. Grow, row. 
3. Near, ear. 


DIAMOND. 


HE KNEW NOT HIS POWER. 


He toiled on the street for his daily bread, 
Jostled and pushed by the surging throng. 
“No one has time to watch,” he said. 
“Whether I choose the right or the wrong. 
No one can be by me misled.” 


He chose the wrong, and thought no one cared; 
But a child lost that day his ideal of strength; 
A cynic sneered at the soul ensnared ; 
A weak man halted, faltered, at length 
Followed him into the sin he had dared. 


Grorcte Ler Burton. 


BOOK TABLE. 


JAMES RussELL LOWELL AND HIS FRIENDS. This 
is a delightful book from the pen of that very interest- 
ing writer, Edward Everett Hale. The stream of his 
recollection winds here and there at sweet will, but 
always carrying the reader along with delightful results. 
Dr. Hale was intimate with Lowell from youth onward 
unto the end, and fills this attractive volume with rich 
personal coloring. But it is not only friendship which 
speaks here: it is also the estimate of an able mind, 
competent to estimate men and events in the past. 
The chapters are full of vivacious anecdotes; and char- 
acters known to the public-at-large only in a colorless, 
literary form, are here invested with striking character- 
istics. Dr. Hale draws upon diaries which he kept 
through college experiences and later, and also has 
been favored with letters and enriching material from 


is really the condensation of a great mass of facts an d 


‘tion to a new edition of this pamphlet by Rev. Will 


“ard. 


‘this year. 


relatives and friends of Lowell. We especially com- 
mend this work to young people. It is filled with a 
just appreciation of past leaders, never fails in a cheery — 
outlook over life, and indirectly supplies a vast amount 
of encouragement to beginners in the world’s affairs. 
The touch on scholarship, character, and patriotism, is _ 
always accurately made by Dr. Hale, as he retraces the 
unfolding career of our distinguished man of letters. 
Abundant illustrations of more than ordinary value are 
profusely distributed through the volume. These in- 
clude portraits, fac-similes, and pictures of noted places. 

(Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
pp- 303. Price $3.00.) 


TurRovuGH Nature T0 Gop. The public well knows. 
the high position which Prof. John Fiske holds in 
scholarship, but people-at-large are not so well aware 
of the great help which he has rendered to the cause of 
progressive religion. Speaking without clerical orders, — 
he appeals to many thoughtful minds where the 
preacher would fail. His previous books, ‘‘ The Des- 
tiny of Man’’ and ‘‘ The Idea of God,” have gone fa 
and wide with their quickening messages. The atti- 
tude taken by Prof. Fiske is always one of upbuild-— 
ing. He gathers the latest results from science and 
criticism, and aims to construct something positive and 
helpful. The present volume, similar in modest size to 
the ones we have mentioned, contains, however, enough 
solid thought and suggestion for a capacious work. 


arguments. No profounder subjects could be treated, 
nor any of more importance to human thought, than 
the three leading themes of this book. They a 
“ The Mystery of Evil,’’ ‘‘Cosmic Roots of Love a 
Self-Sacrifice,"’ and ‘‘The Everlasting Reality of R 
ligion.”” To clergymen, teachers, and students n 
doubt this able production will specially appeal. Yi 
its statements are so lucid and its arguments so 
that we believe it will be welcomed by any earn 
open mind. 

(Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
pp. 195. Price $1.00.) 


SEVEN StuDIES OF TEMPERANCE. We call atter 


C. Gannett. It has already served many impo 
uses in Sunday Schools. But it is of such value 
meet a permanent demand and run a goodly course 
many years to come. To the regular chapters co 
tuting the substance. of the book are added a service O 
temperance and appropriate songs. 

(Boston: Unitarian Temperance Society, 25 Beae : 
Street. pp. 62. Price 10 cents.) 


Tue HetreEr. It is not too late to say a good ¢ 
for this excellent publication, edited by Marian Pritch 
It contains helps for home and Sunday S 
which are always timely. Although bearing date 
1899, it is not necessarily confined to the months 
Valuable poems, interesting stories, h 
commentary on the Bible, a series of lessons for e 
Sunday, advice to teachers,— these features and 
others form the rich array on the pages of this fi 
printed book. The author is to be commended for 
skill which she shows in these annual products. — 

(London, England: Sunday-School Association 
sex Street, Strand. pp. 248. Price 75 cents 
Copies for sale at the Book Room of the Uniti 
Sunday-School Society, 25 Beacon Street, Bosto 
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